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ABSTRACT 

The costly supplemental or alternative programs that 
combat chronic school failure and continued high dropout rates are 
not always effective for the following reasons: (1) students do not 
always find out which programs are available, and (2) if no suitable 
program is available, there is usually no one responsible for trying 
to create one. People with local responsibility for dropout 
prevention should use an efficient procedure for assessing the 
situations of individual students and referring them to the most 
suitable program. Students drop out for numerous reasons, and there 
are nximerous possible responses to students at risk of dropping out. 
Dropout prevention programs offer various curricula, including the 
following: (1) regular academic curriculum leading to local diploma; 
(2) remedial academic curriculwi leading to diploma equivalent; (3) 
specialized vocational program leading to job placement; and (4) 
combined academic and vocational curricula. Dropout programs vary in 
their locations (regular high schools, other schools, non-school 
organizations), instructional processes, administrations, ranges of 
related activities, and schedules. A comprehensive assessment system 
should be developed to better match students with the available 
programs c A 35-item bibliography is appended. (BJV) 
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I. IHTBCDDCTION 



Since 1983 the public eleiientary and secondary schools of 
^JJallfornla hare been engaged In great efforts to upgrade academic 
standards. Expenditure per pupil i adjusted for Inflatloui has 
Increased. Higher CAP and SAT soeresi along with bigger enrollaents in 
aoadeaic subjectsi are signs that the Boney and effort are paying off* 
At the saae tiaey aany obserrers and participants want to aake sure that 
all students benefit, not only the children of relatively affluent 
parents (Brown and Haycock, 1984). The resulting tension is felt in 
California and other states lAore academic standards are also growing 
stiffer (McDlll and others, 1985). 

It is likely that expenditure per pupil, adjusted for inflation, 
will continue to increase for another yoai^ or longer. Concern about 
chronic school failure and continued high dropout rates in some places 
will translate into proposals for costly new programs. This paper 
provides background information for judging proposals to reduce high 
ochool dropout rates. The assumption here is that the state's primary 
interest in raising high school ^^aduation rates is to increase the sum 
of intellect 1 competence among today's teenagers. The state also has 
a responsibility . mxnrA against inequity in the distribution of public 
fUnds or public school "^as. 

In 1985 the i^tate enacted S«B.65, vhlch is creating educational 
clinics and outreach consultants In local districts. A new High Bisk 
Youth Liaison Unit in the Department of Education also was created in 
1935. This unit is carrying out S.B.65, and providing other assistance 
to local districts with programs for dropout prevention and recovery. 



Tbe state is also supporting tan raplloatlons of the Sequoia Union Bigh 
School District *s Peninsula Academies^ irtiere academlo and occupational 
interests hare been effectirely conbined. 

For years the state has also supported oontinuation schools 9 work 
•experience prograas, vocational education, and other supplesental or 
alternative prograas for dropouts or potential dropouts* Other public 
agencies, notably those concerned with occupational training, also 
provide worm educational options for individuals of high school age. 

The problem is not an obvious lack of expenditure or effort to 
help students earn high school diploaas or pass high school equivalency 
exaiBS. The probleas are (1) that individual students or groups of 
students in particular places do not always find out lAich suppleoental 
or alternative prograas are already available to theo; and (2) if no 
suitable program is available, there is not usually anyone responsible 
for trying to create one. 

To remedy this situation at a local level, it is necessary to keep 
current inforaation about suppleacntal or alternative programs vhich are 
already available to local students. Section III of tliis paper explains 
various features of programs that exist in various places. A local 
outreach consultant, or a School Attendance Beviev Board, could use such 
a listing of features offered in oach program available locally. 
Vhoever has local responsibility for dropout prevention and recovery — 
in some places no one is responsible, but in an increasing number of 
places soaeone is •>« could also use an efficient procedure for assessing 
students* situations and referring them to the most suitable program. 
The next section describes the multiplicity of reasous vhy students drop 
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out, and procedures for aasessaent and aatohlng are brought up again in 
Section I?« 

Local authoritlea can use help tro% the state In this effort to 
coordinate existl>:j prograas. They can use eren aoi^ help in creating 
new ones lAere these are warranted. Vhere large nuabers of students are 
not learning or are dropping out, eajor changes are in order. One kind 
of change would provide aore support fer students to meet high academic 
standards (McDlll and others, 1985). 

Another kind of change that is warranted, especially at the high 

school lerel, would create a kind of education that is intellectually 

rigorous but also quite different from conventional high school classes. 

The Peninsula Acadeaies point in this direction, as do soae school-abased 

enterprises, e.g.. Foxfire (Wigginton, 1986). Creating a eholoe ef 

SballenffOff for All high school students would help dispel their 

prerailing apathy (Coleaan and Husen, 1985; Stern and others 1985a) as 

well as keeping acre of thea interested in school. The iaportance of 

challenge is eaphasised by Bronfenbrenner (1986): 

Froa a derelopaental Tiewpoint, adolescence is a tine 
• of challenge • a period in which young people seek 
actlTltles that will serve as outlets for their energy, 
iaaglnatlon, and longings. If healthy and constructive 
challenges are not available to thea, they will find their 
challenges in such peer-group-related behaviors as poor 
school perforaance, aggressiveness or social withdrawal 
(soaetiaes both), school absenteelsa or dropping out, 
saoklng, drinking, early and proaiscuous sexual activity, 
teenage parenthood, dinigs, and juvenile delinquency (p. 
433). 

Enabling local schools to provide each student with a suitable 
coabination of challenge and support is a worthy aia of state policy 
for dropout prevention and recovei*y. 



II. VARIOUS REASONS KHT 
STUDENTS WITHDRAW PROM SCHOOL 



Ther« aany rftasons why students drop out without hlgh acbool 
dlplOMS. Written reporta on etlologloal research all esphaslre the 
■ultlpllcltj of causes. MoDill imd others (1985) write of "miltlple 
causes of dropping out," which they group into "factors" related to 
school, current faaily obligations or conditions in the family of 
origin, and the lure of paid work (pp. 418-419). In California, the 
Asseiibly Office of Besoarch (1985) sunaary said "Students drop out of 
school for a tariety of reasons: they are not succeeding in school, 
they want to work, or they are pregnant," and they run out of tiae or 
desire to pass the required courses and the local tests of ■ininum 
proficiency. A literature rcTlew for the Association of California 
Urban School Districts (1985) listed twenty known characteristics of 
dropouts, grouped as eognitlTe, affective, faaily, and deaographic. The 
State Departaent of Education sumaai'y lists twenty-four personal and 
faally-related characteristics sonetioes associated with dropping out, 
and twenty-fire school-related variables. Sone of the school variables 
are obvious warning signs that a student is on the way to dropping out: 
absenteelsa, truancy, frequent tardiness, poor or declining grades, low 
test scores. Halted extra-curricular participation, disruptive or 
rebellious behavior, dlsclpllne/suspension/expulslon probleas, and 
others (High Risk Youth Liaison Unit, 1985). 
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garlT wrwua l^fM kq m of Qnai^t 

The usual rubrics for grouping characteristics of dropouts may 
contain Mixtures of causes^ syaptout and syaptosis that become causes. 
For Instance^ McDill and others (1985) include teenage pregnancy anong 
the "family conditions* associated with dropping out. But the high 
school Junior who becomes pregnant say be an orerdependent daughter of 
■iddle-class parents ^ viho has alvays done poorly in school and now 
creates another problem. Or she may be a college-bound cheerleader for 
cn urban high school viho never learned about ovulation and fertility. 
Whoerer she is, pregnancy will probably delay her progress through 
school. To avoid becoming a dropouti the second girl might need Just a 
year off followed by a good Independent study program leading to a 
regular diplooa. The other might fiJ.so benefit from a self-paced 
•cadcMc program possibly combined with other services if funds allow, 
tnowing the probleuBi is teenage pregnancy does not tell us what to do 
about it. 

These hypothetical cases do illustrate the importance of knowing 
when the problems ^^crln^ Some students are doing fine until they get 
into trouble as adolescents. Some students have done poorly since the 
primary gradest including Hany who were not intellectually impaired when 
they entered school. For these t some kind of early intervention or 
change would have been warranted t and later intervention may be more 
costly. The distinction between early and late onse"; is important for 
understanding causes. It also is important for planning programs i if 
certain kinds of early and late onset are concentrated in certain 
locations. 



Unfortunatelyi aoM dlaousslons of lAtt to do about dropouta have 
dealt with the ■ultlplicity of oauaea by trying to reduce thea to a 
coBBon denoBdnatori vfalcb tenda to be an early onaet condition. For 
Inatancci the California Urban School Dlatrlcta* taak force 
partlclpanta, "baaed on the practical long<>terB experlencea of their 
diatricta, imre unanlaoua in their agreeaent with the literature — the 
single aoat outstanding feature of a dropout is a biatorv nt failure ±n 
Afibfifil* (P* 1{ eaphaaia added). This suggests early onset. The report 
further states that "the large aajority of dropouts start in reuedial 
tracks in the elesentary grades." Treadvay (1985) also chose to 
•■phasize early onset and early InterTentions. 

This is unfortunate because btatistical eTldence about early onset 
has been Bisinterpreted, occasionally by the researchers theaselTes. 
For exaople, Lloyd (197C) constructed a regression sodel to predict 
whether or not a student graduated from high school on tine, using 
inforaation on each student in third grade. This Bodel gave correct 
predictions for 76.7 percant of the students. That Bay sound like a 
high degree of accuracy, but it is less accurate than prediction based 
on no Bodel at all. In the group Lloyd studied, 78*3 percent of the 
students did finish high school on tiae. Siaply "predicting" that every 
student graduates on tiae vould have produced 78. 3 percent correct 
predictions! 
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Quay mfid Allen (1982) caution against the teaptatlon to rr^ly on 
predictive aodels for designing inter Tentlons, in part because the 
percentage of correct predictions by aost sodels does not exceed the 
percentage that could be obtained with no aodel at all» Lloyd's study 
is a case point. Another is a study by Vehlage and Butter (1984). As 
cited by Treadway (1985), they found "the strongest predictor of 
Btudents* eventual decision to drop out vas • • • their expeotion of 
edueatlnnal achieveaftnf (1985, p. 6; eaphasis by Treadmy). Treadvay 
used this these in his discussion of early InterTention programs. But 
the Vehlage and Butter aodel vas for predicting persistence anong hiff h 
aobPOl sophoBores, froa the High School and Beyond Surrey. Their Table 
2 reports 67 percent correct predictions. Using no aodel at all, the 
percentage of correct predictions vould be 86, since only U percent of 
this High School and Beyond saaple of sophonores did drop out (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1984). Unless predictiTG nodela do 
better than no Model at all, their practical use is "problematic,* as 
Quay and Allen (1982) put it. 

(hiay and Allen also mention the costs of incorrect predictions. 
If a student is "predicted" to be a dropout, the labelling itself has 
oonaequences, not all of then helpful for the child. On the other hand, 
it does not help to ignore obvious syaptoms that a student is having 
trouble. 

In sua, age of onset is important, but neither statistical aodels 
using early data on students, nor models using later data, generally 
make more accurate predictions than those produced with no model at all. 
Whether most dropouts in fact leave for reasons that arise early or late 
Is still an open question. 
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Reasona »nA HftPPffniTftfl 

lu practice, students wLo are «lsbehavlng or failing in school do 
reoeire extra attention fro« teachers, principals, counselors, and 
soBetlaes r-sychologists or other specialists. Public schools aust 
accept Tirtually all children, and the Education Code is thick with the 
built-up legislatire output from generations of reforaers and interest 
groups concerned about the treatment of those children lAo do poorly in 
school. Special funds are available for certain prescribed purposes. 
All these lavs and prescriptions liadt and guide the attention of school 
professionals. They aust report on their activities in terms of the 
lavs irtxich authorize ^hea. 

Hovever, beneath the bureaucratic terainology is a practical 
understanding that has also developed over tlae. While legally 
authorised prograaa produce aggregate data, person-to-person practice 
develops an experienced know-hov. As Mann (1986) observes, east 
aggregate data does not incorporate practitioners » understanding. This 
coBBunioation gap hinders practical iaproveasnt of procedures for 
dropout prevention and recovery. The problea is hov to blend data vith 
knov-hov, to design better techniques for responding to children at 
risk. 

The California Urban School Districts' report eaphasized early 
onset of school failure. Standardized aohieveaent tests also shou 
higher proportions of eleaentary schools below national noras In low- 
incoae urban areas than in rural or suburban places. The probleas of 
low incoae, uneaployaent, racial aad cultural discrlaination, language 
barriers, and accos^anylng conditions that beset aany urban schools 
probably affect children even before they are born, and 
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certainly from birth. ConfroDting this set of early problems afflicting 
whole comunities of children is a conste"t ohallenge for the sobools 
and ereryone else. 

In rural areas children face coaaon probleas at a later age, as 
they beeoae aware of the dominant urban culture. One teacher in Herada 
Joint Union High School District said their alternatiTe school finds 
students suffering f^oa culture shock. Students' anxiety about their 
place in the big world drires soae of thea away f^oa regular schools. 

Anxiety, along with exciteaent, is a coaaon feeling aaong 
adolescents. They are excited and anxious about finding their place as 
adults. Schools hare auoh responsibility for the intellectual side of 
preparation for adulthood. But schools are part of an institutional 
ftraacwork — including ainiaua wage and child labor Inm — which also 
llaits teenagers' opportunity to experience "real life." High school 
students are fully aware of this. Many resent the school for treating 
thea •like children," adding to the difficulty of beooaing adult. Soae 
drop out or attend only when they feel like it, while many Just drift 
along, not aaking wares but also not learning such. (See Veblage, 1983; 
Coleaan and Husen, 1985} Stern and others, 1985a.) Solutions to this 
problem include creation of alternatiTe programs that connect aoadealc 
work ftore closely to students' practical concerns, and restructuring 
regular school routines to aroid wasting students' time. 

Urban porerty, rural isolation, and adolescent anxiety affect 
whole groups of students. Other probleas of a more ontogenetic nature 
also cause students to withdraw from school. Mental retardation, 
specific learning disorders, and psychosocial abnor'malities may be 
congenital. Family stress can damage very young children. Family 

erJc 



erlaes also ooour when children are older, «d cim disrupt the llTes of 
high school students who prerlously did well in school. Other reasons 
why preTiously successful students may withdra,' froa high school include 
^pregnancy, pressure to earn aoney, or desire to spend large aicounts of 
tise on soaething other than regular school ~ hacking with coaputors, 
rock-cliMbing, or whaterer. The Asseably Office of Eesearch found a 
largo EoiBber of California dropouts actually start their senior year in 
high school but then ooae out a few units short aod do not get diploaas. 

Id responding to any of these situations, there are various 
options. ¥he best response would depend on whether this is an 
individual case, or a problem affecting a whole coamnity. What kind of 
suppleaental or alternative program, if any, is warranted? Should the 
objective be to get students through regular high school classes, to 
cover the same subjects in a different way, or to try remediation aimed 
at passing a high school equivalency siamination? What about .Individual 
or group counseling? Should the student get some work experience — for 
pay, course credit, t th, or neither? What kind of instructional 
process is likely to work best, group or individual? What kinds of 
staff are required? Where and when should all o.t: this take place? 

As these questions imply, there is a multiplicity of possible 
responses to students who seem headed toward dropping out or have 
already done so. This makes sense because of the multiplicity of 
causes. The next section describes various features of existing dropout 
prevention and recovery programs. The last section returns to the issue 
of how schools decide what response is warranted in different 
situations. 
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III* VARIODS PEATORES OP PROGRAMS POR 
DROPOUT PREVENTIOH OR RECOVERY 

Most programs haro seteral parts. Por Instance, Project h6ld, a 
well«publici2Gd exemplary program which originated in Pajaro Valley 
Unified School District, offers peer counseling, attendance monitoring, 
parent counseling, and classroom guidance. Por any particular student, 
one or two of these features Ray be much more Important than the others. 
And the particular combination of features that is most effective la 
Pajaro Valley may not be the most suitable package in another location. 
In general, for purposes of state policy or local planning. It is useful 
to consider program elements one at a time. Then, Instead of 
considering irtiether to replicate Project HOLD or other -^^emplary 
programs in pre-packaged form, ' the question bGcomes whether a particular 
feature should vn added to the programs already available. 

Khat follows is a partial listing of program elements. The order 
In which elements are listed here is arbit^^ary, and the list could be 
extended or refined. However, this list does describe six major 
dimensions of programs for dropout prevention or recovery. Along each 
dimension there are several possibilities. Any program can therefore be 
represented as a six-dimensioned packase. Given the choice of features 
listed here along each dimension, it would be possible to design 25,920 
distinct programs, each with a different combination of features I Since 
ohoices on some dimensions are not mutually exclusive, the number of 
conceivable programs is even larger than 25,920. The point is that a 
vast array of different programs are possible. 
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To Illustrate the featured on this list, reference vlll be sade to 
actual prograuB for vhiob there la aoae evidence of auoodsa. HoweTer, 
since the STldence of suoeess pertains to the program as a vhole, It' Is 
not possible to know which particular features or oonblnatlon of 
features actually accounts for the program's success. ~1 

CiarrlQulun and ObieoLive 

A basic dimension of programs for drapout prevention or recovery 
Is the nature of the curriculum. The major possibilities here are a 
regular academic curriculum leading to a local high school dlplom&y a 
remedial academic curriculum leading to a diploma equivalent, a 
specialised vocational curriculum leading to Job placement, or a 
combination of vocational with regular or remedial academic. 

Regular academift mirrift^^^a I fieding to looal diplona . An e:!cample 
here is the Oakland Street Academy, founded in 1973^ and administered by 
the Bay Area Urban League under contract vitb the Oakland Unified School 
District. Although many of its students are former dropouts, the Street 
Academy's CAP scores for 1982-83 were above the Oakland district 
average. Another example Is the Welcome Back project in Elsinore Union 
High School District. In 1981, students In this project reportedly 
achieved a 50 percent gain in credits earned tovard graduation, compared 
to their baseline rate of credit accumulation. 

Remedial aoadftwic curriculum to diploma ftqtg^valftnt- 

Educational Clinics Incorporated has operated its clinics for dropouts 
in the State of Vashington since 1976. As of 1982, the major ac.<idemic 
objective vas to pass the G.B.D. examination; 52 percent of 1,824 
participants betveen 1976 and 1982 had achieved the objecti'^e 
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CEduo*tional Clinics Incorporated, 1982} p. 33). Deaonstration of the 
clinic aodel in California is no.* underway, pursuant to SB 65 of 198II 
(E.G. Section 58550 et. aoQ.). Educational Clinics Incorporated will 
operate two of the nine deaonstration sites. Preparation for the O.E.D. 
exaaination in California is also offered by aany other prograas^ 
including adult schools, soae eoaaunity colleges and continuation high 
schools, as well as non-sohool prograas such as the California 
Conservation Corps and its local counterparts (e.g., San Francisco, 
Marin, and East Bay Conserration Corps). 

In California, an alternatiYC to the G.B.D. is 'he California High 
School Proficiency Exaaination (C.H.S.P.B.). An individual aho passes 
C.H.S.P.B. receives a certificate froa the state, which is legally 
equivalent (in California) to a local high school diploaa. (see Stern, 
1982; Asseably Office of Research, 1985; and the section of this report 
by Andrea Leideraan.) Passing C.B.S.P.E. is explicitly stated as an 
objeotive of soae continuation school, independent study, and other 
prograas. An exaaple is Px^Jeot STOP in Ceres Unified School District. 

Speoiallted yooatlonal euppifiulua l«»adjng to iob nlaeeaent . 
Within the California public educational systea, specific Job training 
is provided aainly by Regional Occupational Centers and Prograas 
(ROC/Ps), and by eoaaunity colleges. Both of these are available to 
individuals over age 18 who have not obtained a high school diploaa or 
equivalent. Sixteen and seventeen year-olds who have not graduated from 
high school aay attend ROC/P even if they are not enrolled in a regular 
or continuation high school — provided that they satisfy the Education 
Code requireaents for continuation education. More coaaonly, ROC/P 
students are also enrolled at a regular or continuation high school, 
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nhera they attend olasses part of the day. It is also possible for high 
school students to enroll oonoarrently in a coaaunity (or four-year) 
college, in order to take Toeational (or aeadeaic) courses. 

Begular ftoadeMio ft onbined with Toeatlonftl , Hany California 
Students take fooational courses in addition to regular aeadeaic 
subjects. The Tooational courses say be taken at BOC/P*s or, acre 
frequently, at the r^^gular high school itself ~ though aany vocational 
classes in the high schools are introductory or exploratory, and do not 
prepare students for actual Jobs (Stern and others, 1985b). In these 
oonrentional arrangeaents^ the aeadeaic and Tocational subjects are 
self-contained, with no explicit relation betveen thea. For instance, 
teachers do not use probleas in the Tocational classes to apply concepts 
taught in the aeadeaic classes. 

Homver, significant efforts are currently underway to integrate 
aeadeaic and vocational subjects acre closely. One well-docuaented 
exaaple in California is the Peninsula Acadeaies prograa. This consists 
of a Coaputer Ackdeay housed at Kenlo-Athertan High School and an 
Electronics Acadeay at Sequoia High School, both in Sequoia Union High 
School District. Both enroll students in grades 10 through 12. 
Recruitaent of students gives priority to those who are econoaically or 
educationally disadvantaged and have records of poor attendance and 
underachieveaent. Integration ef the Qcadeaic and vocational curriculum 
is an essential part of the prograa. Teachers worked together to plan 
the sequence of topics in each course so that the courses would 
oontinually reinforce each other. For instance, during one four-hour 
period for juniors at the Electronics Acadeay, the study of dii*ect 
current circuits in electronics class coincides with analysis of 
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•leotrlo Boto;r8 in science clusi vfaile in aath class the students are 
glTsn OhB's Law as an exaaple in their study of algebra, and the English 
olass praotloes oapltallsatlon using the electronics lab aanuall 
(teerlcan Institutes for Researohi 1984, p. 56.) This integration of 
theory and practice apparently aakes sense to the students, and^ 
presumably accounts in part for the reduction in their dropout rate 
(Keller, 1985). Vith state funds to support replicat the Academies 
■odel in its entirety is now being copied at ten locations. 

Another effort to integrate academic and Tocational subjects is 
being undertaken by rocational educators in high schools and BOC/P's. 
This effort is a direct response to the high school graduation 
requirements contained in SB813 of 1983, and to the model graduation 
requirements promulgated by the State Board of Education in the same 
year. Neither set of requirements includes vocational education. 
Furthermore, the new requirements reduce the amount of time available 
for students to take electives, including vocational education. 
Grossman and others (1985) found the number of vocational courses 
offered in high schools did decline between 1982-*83 and 1984*85. In 
response, vocational educators in some districts have von school board 
approval to .count certain vocational courses as alternatives to fulfill 
graduation requirements. For instance, students who complete courses in 
agriculture, drafting, auto mechanics, or word processing may obtain 
full or partial credit toward meeting graduation requirements in life 
science, mathematics, physical science, or English, respectively. The 
California Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1985) has described 
the equivalencies worked out in several districts. This does not 
represent such close integration between academic and vocational as at 
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the PexilnBula AcadeBles, but it aay produce sare eonneotlon between the 
two thnn In the conrentional arrangeaent©, where aoadealc and Tooatlonal 
courses are not systCBatlcally related to each other at all. 

ItflBedlal aoademlo ooahlned with iroQationni. Soae school-based 
programs offer vocational training along with remedial acadenic 
instruction geared to the G.B.D. or C.B.S.P.B. Project STOP in Ceres 
Unified is an ezaaple. 

EoweTer, such of the ispetus for this kind of prograa has cone 
from e«ploy»ent-related training efforts sponsored by the state and 
especially by the federal gOTernaent outside of schools. The federal 
BoonoKic Opportunity Act of 1964 created the Job Corps, lAich has now 
suTTlTed Bore than two decades of changing administrations, massiTe 
shifts in i^trategies for dealing with unemployment, the coming and going 
of CETl and IBDPl with their panoply of programs for employment and 
training, the comics of JTPA in 1982, and, most remarkaW.y, the ebbing 
of popular commitment toward redistributive programs of any kind. Job 
Ccrps has survired in part because it has been found to produce benefits 
greater than its costs (see Taggart, 1981). In its 20-year history, Job 
Corps has eTolTed an effective educational program for young people rtio 
are not in school, most of whom are not high school graduates. The 
program is Individualised and competency-based (see section on 
Instructional Process, below). For participants who test at grade level 
7*5 or above when they enter the program, the academic objective is to 
pans the G.E.D. Hinety hours of Job Corps instruction has been found to 
produce average gains of 1.5 years in reading achievement and 1.0 years 
in mathematics (Taggart, 1981, p. 124). 
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Tb^ kind of intenslTe techniques developed by the Job Corps for 
cwd)lnlng Tooatlonal training with academic renedlatlon are now being 
widely diffused through programs sponsored by the federal Job Tiralnlng 
Partnership Act (JTPA). Programs for youth iinder JTPA must meet^ 
performance standards defined in terms of three kinds of competence: 
pre^mployment and work maturity, basic education, and job-specific 
skills. Schools that operate programs with JTPA ftinds are therefore 
obliged to adopt this competency-based approach to rocational and 
remedial academic instruction. For example, the Los Angeles Unified 
School District's Kanpower Derelopment program has produced several 
volumes of competencies to the used in JTPA training. The volume on 
Basic Education Competenoiftft contains rore than a hundred "benchmarks* 
for assessing students' skills in reading, writing, and mathematics. 
For instance: "The trainee is able to put two consonants together and 
make a new sound." "The trainee identifies and writes sentences with 
subject and verb agreeing. in number and person." "The trainee adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, and divides decimal fractions." Other volumes 
produced by the same office cover vocational English as a second 
language, pre-employment skills used in machine shops, and specific 
skills for clerical occupations. 

Looation/AugpiGeft 

A second major dimension along which programs vary is where they 
are located. For participants of high school age, the main choices are 
the regular high school, another school facility, or some place other 
than a school. 
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Regular high BChQPla can be the site of progrfias for dro!K)ut 
preTontlott* To the extent that dropping out is a response to a negative 
ellaate In the regular high school Itself, dropout prerentlon oust 
happen there (see section on Instructional Process, below). Or, If the 
proBleja originates In the students rather than In the climate of the 
high school, but the alB Is to help students get back Into regular 
classes, there are adrantages In locating dropout«preTentlon»or«recoTery 
programs at the regular school site (Bobbins, Hills, and Clark, 1981). 
It Is also possible that the prograa for dropouts or students at risk 
vill be so good that It becoaes a positive asset to the regular high 
school. The Peninsula Academies may have such an effect. Finally, the 
regular high school may simply be the most convenient or economical 
place to bouse a program for actual or potential dropouts. 

Other school nitmm include continuation high schools, adult 
schools, ROC/P»s„ and community colleges. Each of these locations may 
appeal to young people lAo are averse to the regular high school for 
aome reason. Continuation high schools are sssually small and cory, 
compared to large comprehensive high schools. BOC/P's, adult schools, 
and community colleges treat students mor»c like grown-ups. In addition, 
some Individual students simply want to avoid the regular high school 
because of oertaln other people there. * 

Son^aehool onganigaf^jf^nn especially Important as program sites 
for young people who have already left school without graduating. 
Educational Clinics Incorporated, which operates remedial academic 
programs for this group, describes its location in the downtown business 
district of Everett, Washington as "a storefront facility which as once 
conveys the feelings of intimacy and professionalism* (Educational 
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Clinics Inc., 1982). Soue young people vfao are not willing to set foot 
in a school will enter here. The saae could be said of other non-school 
prograaa, such ais the Center for E«plo5»ent Training in San Jooe, or San 
Francisco Renaissance. 

Hon-school sites are necessary if the progran includes actirities 
that do not take place in schools, in particular paid eaployBcnt. Sose 
progress Induce young people to reaedy their acadeaic deficiencies by 
providing paid Jobs. Conserration corps prograas, for exaaple, often 
require participants to spend one day a week preparing for high school 
•quiTalency exaainations. High schools theacalTes use this strategy 
when they enforce California lavs allowing young people to work longer 
hours only when they are enrolled in a foraal work experience prograa, 
irtxich therefore requires that they be enrolled in high school. 

IpstPiicfctonal Ppooeaa 

Another basic difference aaong prograas is that soae keep students 
In elassrooa groups but try to transfora social relations in the 
elassrooa, lAile other prograas are coapletely Individualised. Of ton 
these two approaches are coabined, with individuals Ul working on their 
own separate learning contracts, but aeeting together in a group for 
Instruction and social support. 

Trannformtng sociaT relafcierm In tha niawnroom has been a sajor 
objective of several prograas chosen for replication through the 
National Diffusion Hetwork: Project Intercept in Ossining, Hew Tork; 
the FOCOS prograa in Hastings, Minnesota; and Project PASS in Pinellas 
County, Florida. For instance. Intercept began with 30 hours of 
workshops for elassrooa teachers, to broaden their repertory of 
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teolmlqa«& .for olusfooa aanageaent, oonstruotlTe dlvolpllne, and 
instruotion cdlug the aultlple Bodalitles of sight, sound, touob, 
BOTeaent, and liatenlng- I'ontinued asslstanoe of this kind anabled 
taaohei's to laprove the eJixaate of regular high school elasses, and to 
•establish a therapeutic reaediai ao&deaic ^rogran for a large nuarijer of 
disruptive potential dropouts" ;fbo are placed in separate classes 
(Maurer, 1982). 

Tk'^ purpose of these interrentions is to break the ricious cycle 
of rebellion and repression that can destiny the cliaate for learning. 
Instead of the trust and autual respect betvoec teachers and students 
which are necessary for learning to take place, the pathological 
dassrooa becoaes a scene of psychological warfare, students heckle 
lAile teachers lecture. Sarcasa replaces self-disclosure. Teachers 
feel coapelled to be authoritarian and soaetlaes arbitrary (Rollings, 
1985; Vehlage, 1983). Students out classes (Moos and Koos, 1978). The 
healthy classrooa is quantitatively and qualitatively different. Gold 
and Mann (1984, pp. 61-66) present striking quantitative evidence that 
in successful prograas for disaffected students the interaction consists 
aainly of students initiating and teachers responding — in contrast to 
conventional schools, lAere aost of the tiae teachers initiate and 
students respond. This is one indication of students taking acre 
responsibility for their own learning. 

An unusual qualitative account of the process involved in creating 
a constructive classrooa dlaate for disruptive students has been 
provided by Newton, Greenwood, and Sagan (1985). They opeiated 
alternative olaosror.ifls in two junior high schools in Multnoaah County, 
Oregon, during 1982-83. Students placed In these classrooms were not 
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Identified as Mwtionally or •ducttionally handicapped, but they had 

caused so Kioh trouble in regular olasses that they were on the rerge of 

being expelled. The alternatire classrooas were their last ohanoe, and 

the^ students knew it. Since this situation is siailar to soae 

continuation high schools and other programs in California, it is worth 

considering the process in some detail. The report by Hewton and others 

proTides an explicit psychological theory of irtiat constitutes a healthy 

classrooB, and includes description in students* own words, written 

during lessons in class or in journals after scbool. 

GiTing students an opportunity to write down their responses to 

class assignaects, and then to read then aloud, enables then to reflect 

on their own behavior. This helps then take responsibility for their 

own actions instead of blanlng others for irtiat happens to them. For 

Instance, a student wrote, 

■I cajBS in the rooa after lunch a little raubunetious ... I was 
not listening . . , but I got the asslgnaent right after the third 
tlae. The first tw tines I wafln»t and I pulled wvaalf j-.nop-tht^r 
and listened to you." (p. 187; eaphasis added) 

Bather than seeing themselves as victins of capricious authority when 

they are punished for sonething, students are given enough respect and 

support 00 that they can own up to what they have done: 

■I had to pay a price in P.E. Mr deolslon wnw to say a bad word. 
The results were to do 100 push-ups." (p. 188j enphasis added) 

Part of enabling students to acknowledge their own responsibility 
is to help then see alternatives available to then in a given situation. 

■If irtiat happened yesterday started again, the only thing I would 
do the sane is laugh . . . What I would do differently is ait 
quiet and not heckle." (p. 202) 
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The theory and techniques used in the Ibiltnonab project, which 
I^wton and his collaborators call CreatlTe BehaTlor, is Intended to 
•nhance students' capacity fcr rational problea-solTlng in psychosocial 
Batters: 

•If I hit hia the problea would be over but there will be aiother 
problem I ifould hsTe to deal with and that is what would happen." 
(p. 207) 

The ease process of clear labelling and rational reflection also helps 
students deal with acadsBic Mtters: 

•The • • • Bath was hard because I don't understud how to dlTide 
decisals too well, I hare trouble when the divisor is a declMl," 
(p. 217) 

Respect for students, helping thea take responsibility, and 
providing alternatives are features of healthy classrooms in many 
places. One distinctive feature of the Creative Behavior sethod used in 
the Maltnoaah project is its emphasis on "integration's enabling 
students to recognijce what they have learned and to believe they are 
really sore capable than they were before. Students Integrate by 
writing, and by regularly celebrating their iMproveaentx 

•I feel I earned my celebration real good and all I have to do is 
Make up one asslgnaient and I will get the celebration. The. things 
I did to sake this happen was I got all caught up in ay work and I 
didn't get another hnlf-day suspension from spitting on someone." 
(p. 212) 

In the Multnomah project and other efforts to transform classroom 
social dynamics, the long-run purpose is to help students function 
appropriately in regular situations, not for them to become dependent on 
the support of the alternative program. 
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CPBPlfttft InrtlYfrtmillliiftlna is another possibility. Som students 
cannot attend classes because they hare tc work full tine, take care of 
children, or hare other dewmds on their tiae. Other students are 
slMply not willing to parslclpate In group Instruction, whether In a 
conventional or alternatlTe dassrooa. In California It is possible for 
students to pursue the regular course of study for a high school 
dlploaa, or to do re»edlal work in preparation for the O.E.D. or 
C.E.S.P.B., using the ■echanisa of Independent study. Thla ■eehaaisB 
also enables school districts to count students as part of i.D.A. eren 
if they are not attsnaing school (see stern and other, 1985a; Departnent 
of Finance, 1985). 

The California Consortlua for Independent Study (C.C.I.S.) Is a 
nonprofit, ■eaber-sapported organisation coaprlsed of teachers and 
adainistrators of independent study prograna. The 1985 C.C.I.S. Heaber 
directory includes capsule descriptions of sore than 90 prograas 
throughout the state. Many districts now hare Independent study 
centers, and a few have self-contained high schools irtjere all students 
are enrolled through independent study. C.C.I.S. publishes a handbook 
with practical adTlce on how to organlre a prograa and keep track of 
individual contracts. However, despite its flexibility and usefulness 
as a aeans to reach students who have left school without diploaas, 
independent study has never been vigorously promoted by the state, and 
it still accounts for less than one percent of statewide A.D.A. 

Individual Iftnrnlng oontpaota noBh tned vlth yroup jn>^t:ructjon And 
gPQlal Bupport is a very ooaron approach. Students are not coapletely 
on their own, as they are with independent study, but the currieulua is 
Individualired so that students can each progress at their own pace. 
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They spend som time working v%lone, com tlae In groups working on 
aoadealo Mtters, and som tlM In group discussions of psychosocial 
Issues (see section on Belated Activities, below). Ezasples of prograaa 
using this cosblned approach include the Oakland street Academy, 
Bduflational Clinics laeorporated, Satellite Acadeay in Ha* lork CNTB 
(Foley and Crull, 1984); and Project ¥elQoae Back m Blsinore Onion High 
School District . Many oontinuation high schools also jioabina 
indlTldualized instruction with group olassos. 

Progress offering self-paeed, IndlTldualized instruction 

including both oospletely IndlTldualized independent study and prograna 
lAere students spend sose of their tlse in groups — now employ a Taried 
sssortMnt of instructional aaterials and record-keeping procedures. 
Sose are boae-sade, others are purchased. The state oould proTide 
useful technical stssistance here, ensuring that all program* haTe ao'jess 
to the aost suitable aaterials. For Instance, sose prograss sight sake 
■ore effectlTo use of techniques developed by the Job Corps for aeadesic 
resediatlon. 

Who runs the prograsi has everything to do with ths kind of program 
it Is. The state has no law or policy regarding preparation of 
specialists in: 

— "therapeutic resedial academic programs" (Haurer's phrase); 

— •ollnlc" programs net regulated by SB65 of 1985 (B.C. 58550 et 

seq.); 

— techniques for dealing with dlsruptlTC students who are not 
idnntlfled as handicapped or disadTantaged; 
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— independtnt or IndivtdualiJBed study prograas; 

— teaching "baalo aducation ooBpetancias" or "pre-eaployBient and 
vork Mturlty*; 

~ continuation high achoola; or 
- — other prograM for dropout preTentlon or recoTery. 
The state could strongly influence these programs by establishing new 
certification procedures, but that would be unwarranted, in the absence 
of agreeaent about what effectire practitioners need to know. It would 
be useful to gather sore infontttion on this subject, especially f^oa 
practitioners. The state could also sponsor the preparation of these 
practitioners. 

Currently Best of the professional staff in prograas for dropout 
prevention or recorery are certificated secondary teachers or counselors 
In public schools. We hare seen no data describing how staff are 
usually ftsslgned, but reports of individual programs often assert the 
benefit of letting teachers volunteer. It seems self-evident that 
voluntary asslgnaent makes for closer compatibility between teachers » 
professional Interests and the programme purposes. In fact, teachers 
are often the antrepraneurs who create programs and make them go. 

People other than certificated teachers or counselors also work in 
dropout p'^evention or recovery programs. Some non-certificated teachers 
provide instruction in employment-related programs operated by non- 
school agencies or firms. Parents, peers, police, job supervisors, 
"mentors", and social service workers also play forcal roles in some 
pzH)grams. 
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Instruotlon is not the only actlYlty in prograns for dropout 
prevention or reoorery. Other «erTlces are aoBetlaes proTided, coiiblned 
iriLth instrudtion or by theaaelTes. The two aotivitiee\ other than 
InBtniction irtiich ocoupy large aacunts of participants' tl«e are~ 
counseling and vork. Each of these can take various foras. 

Counseling can be provided to students as Individuals or In 
groups. Project Intercept also provides faally counseling; this is 
unusual. 

Host counselling for individual students is probably provided 
inforaally, by trusted teachers. Foraal one-to-one counseling is 
expensive. Any extended one-to-one coiinseling in a public school 
program ordinarily would require special education ftmding, lAlch 
entails identifying recipients as disabled in soae way. Therefore, lAen 
■est of the California alternat ive schools and programs reported to the 
Isseably Office of Besearch in 1982 that they were »counseling based", 
they probably aeant aainly either informal or group counseling. (For 
discussion of this survey, see Stern and others, 1985a.) 

Group counseling can cover a range of personal. Interpersonal, 
acadeaic and career Issues, from how to save a suicidal friend to 
applying for Jobs or college aduission. Most dropout prevention or 
recovery programs that keep participants in groups induda discussion of 
this kind. Group ^^ounseling can strengthen students* attachment to the 
program, and thereby promote persistence (Foley and Crull, 1984). 
Project FOODS in Bastings, Minnesota includes a small group class called 
Family. In programs for disruptive students like the Multno3&ah project 
(Hewton and others, 1985), academic instruction is almost inseparable 
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from group oouosellog. in Ttrlous foists i group counseling is 

•ttf fldtntly widespread in the schools that curricular witerials have 

been dcTeloped to guide discussions (for instance, see Gerler, 1986) » 

JbClt of sose kind is the other aa jor activity in dropout 
prevention or recovery prograas. Students maj receive pay or course 
oreditf or both, or neither. 

In California public schools, students in foraal "work experience* 
prograss receive acadesic credit in connection with paid jobs. State 
law now requires «ich student to have ft least one hour a week of 
related Instruction In order to receive academic credit for work 
experience, but this is not strongly enforced. (For ftirther discussion 
of the work experience progras, see Stern and others, 1985a; also 
Departaent of Finance, 1984). Students in "cooperative vocational 
education" also receive acadesic credit in connection vith paid jobs 
(see Lotto, 1982 for examples of effective programs). In cooperative 
vocational education, the teacher In a particular course ordinarily Is 
responsible for relating the student ^s experience on the Job to material 
covered In the classroom. In contrast, coordinators of work exp^i^ience 
programs have supervisory responsibility for students to whom they do 
not teach any regular clrisc. Integrating on-the-job experience with 
regular course content Is therefore mora problematic in the work 
experience program than In cooperative vocational education. 

Unpaid work or service is also a feature of some programs. 
California SOC/P*s place students in "com»anlty classrooss" (i.e., 
businesses) ytere students observe and learn, for which they get 
academic credit but no pay. Some regular high schools also award credit 
for unpaid work experience, in example is the Career-Llnks program in 
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Aaador Talley Joint Union High School District, vhioh pieces students 
■ainly in profit-seeking firms. Unpaid work for nonprofit organizations 
Is also included in the eurriculua of soae prograns. Atlanta, Georgia 
public schools have gone so far as to require averv student, before 
graduating froa high school, to provide 75 hours of service to an 
approved nonprofit agency of the student's choice. Students receive 
credit for a course called "Duties to the Community.* 

In programs for the ■aarginal high school student", Wehlage (1983) 
has ecpbasised the educational Importance and effectiveness of an 
■experiential curriculum", irtiich may Involve students in 
political/social action, c<»munity study, or producing goods or 
services. Boyer (1983) urged expansion of activities that allow all 
high school students to do something genuinely and Immediately useful 
for other people. Such activities sometimes are sponsored by schools 
themselves. Foxfire is a famous example (Wigginton, 1986). 
fiestturants, recycling centers, and child care services where most of 
the work is done by students are not uncommon (Eohler, 1981). Providing 
opportunities for students to be useful is analogous to Improving the 
overall climate in a high school; it benefits all students, but can be 
especially important in keeping some students there at all. 

Schedule 

1 program's schedule constrains its activities and Influences the 
composition of Its students. The options here are stralf^tforward: 
^ full-time versus part-time, and short-tem versus long-term. 

Full-time programs occupy the same amount of students' time each 
week as regular aeooodary school: five or six hours a day, five days a 
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WMk. Self-oontained mlternative •chools say operate on a fUll-tlae 
basis. The Oakland Street Aoadeay does, though Its daily schedule 
•tarts at 8:45 and ends at 12:45 so that students can hold afternoon 
Jobs. Hany continuation school students attend fall tiae, though by lav 
they are only required to go part-ti«e (see Departaent of Finance, 
1985). 

In aost prograas that operate full-time, students ordinarily are 
expected to enroll for a full seaester or longer. Howerer, sone short- 
tera prograaa also aay occupy students full tiae. Many schools have 
created detention centers or "tiaensut rooas* as alternatiTes to 
suspension. Students who ©ut or disrupt classes are sent to these 
places for periods of tiae ranging froa a few ainutes to seTeral weeks. 
They spend the tiae on assignaents given by their regular teachers, and 
soaetiaes they are directed to write plans for correcting their 
behavior. It Is olaiaed that students benefit acre than if they were 
suspended. The school district also receives credit for the students » 
attendance. Ezaaples of these alternatives to suspension are the TAP 
Center in Milpitas, the OASIS Project at Jepson Junior High School In 
?acavllle, the detention room at Redwood High School in Larkspur, and 
the tiae-out rooa of Project PASS. 

Part-tiao programs aay be self-contained: for Instance, 
continuation schools. They aay also ba ooabined with the regular school 
program. Detention classes and HOC/P classes are exaaples of prograais 
designed to be taken alongside regular classes. 
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IV. MATCHIKG STUDENTS VITH PROGRAMS 



• ^ The aultlpllolty of oauaes and possible treatunts for dropping 
OQt creates the necessity for satohlng students with prograns. At 
present, this is not usually done in a Tery systesatlc vay. Prograas 
that offer IndlYlduallsed instruction aust assess their students' 
strengths and veaknessesi but these assessaents are not designed to tell 
iA^:lok of all the possible program features described abore vould be aost 
suitable for each student. Only a few places hare developed any kind of 
coaprehenftlTe MaMaaftPt^ to deteralne lAat coablnatlon of program 
features vculd be best for individuals or groups of students. 
CoBprehensive assessment can be used as the basis for referring students 
to existing programsi or for developing new programs. 

An example of a program that does thorough assessment of students 
in kindergarten or first grade Is the Early Prevr jtlon of School Failure 
project t vfaich started in Peptone » Illinois and has spread through the 
Vatlonal Diffusion Hetwork. A program that provides assessments for 
high school age students Is Educational Clinics Incorporated (ECI), 
vfaich relies mainly on the Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT). 
Joyce Sbepardy a teacher for pcit describes hov she assesses learning 
modalities: 

During the general information part of the PIATt I ask 
questions of a general nature. Vben a student asks me to 
repeat the questions t and has difficulty understanding the 
questions t he might be exhibiting some auditory oonfUslon . 
• • • Ideallyt tests should be used to determine tAat 
element of auditory reception is impaired. This type of 
student should not be in a cIrss irtiere the teachery 
prlmarllyt lectures. The input vould be scraabledt so vould 
bis test mnsvers. Other students have great difficulty with 
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the reading oo^prebenslon part of the test. This oould ahov 
▼laual aeaory or peroeption problema. Probably, for thla 
peraon, a teaoher viho lectures vould be perfect. SometiKes, 
the auditory and Tiaual are weak. Ve then hare to bring in 
the tactile aenaes to help with the MBory and 
ooaprebenaion. (Letter to David Stern, February 9, 1986.) 

Other progress do other kinds of aasessaent* EBployaent^related 
prograss do a lot of testing for career awareness and occupational 
preferences. Prograu ftinded by special education do extensire 
oognitiTe and aoMtiaes affectire aasessaent. 

The problem is not a shortage of tests and diagnostic instruments. 
The problem is how to use them efficiently to decide lAat combination of 
program features vould be best for a giTen student. In San Juan Unified 
School District, project Hev Start offers a comprehensiTe assessment 
covering oognitive level and styles, career interests, situational 
variables and attitudes toward dropping out. Kern High School District 
has created a new administrative structure to match students with 
programs and develop new programs. Grossmont Union Blgh School District 
has drafted a plan for identifying students at risk and systematically 
matching them with appropriate treataients. These efforts are in the 
early stages. Other districts will be trying to do these things as a 
result of S.B.65 of 1985. To avoid duplication of effort, the state 
could convene the pioneering practitioners and distill their wisdom in a 
form that would be useful wherever there are dropouts. 
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